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A Note to the Reader 



The r^i^arch and praparation oi this publication were made possible through a 
contract from the National Institute of Education, Department of Healthy 
EducaliQri, and Welfare^ pursuant to Contract No* B2C-533L 

The opinions expressed in this document do not necessarily reflect the positions or 
policies ot the National Institute of Education, and no official endorsement by the 
Nationii Institute of Education should be inferred. 

This paper is based upon research more fully documented in two studiesi 

History of Edijcation Vouchers in East Hartford^ Connectic uti The 
Parents* Choice Pro jacti February 1973 - January 1976 , by William 
m. Webar^ March 19777" 

&ducatien V^ouchers in New Hampshire^ An Attempt at Free Market 
Educaticriil Reform < by Gordon A, Donaldson^ 3r,, March 1977. 

Copies of all three publications are available from 

Mational Institute of Education 

School Finance and Organisation Division 

Vt^iShington^ D.a 20208 
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Aeknowledgemants 



The key to doc umen ting the East Hartfordj Connecticut, and Mew Hampshire 
voucher efforts was the rernarkabie openness of the participants in a politicaily 
charged and highly controversial sltuationi 

Citizens, educatorsy and local project staff often answered our most difficult 
questions frankly and opened their file cablnetSi officesj and meeting rooms to 
permit us to observe their day-to-day activities* 

Peter Bataman, Maeve McDermotti and Don Richard of the Center for the Study of 
Public Policy and Ola Clarkei Denis Doyle, and Elaine Piccini of the National 
Institute for Education ware similarly open about their activities* 

Robert Cunningham ^ the NIE project officer who oversaw the site historiesi 
ancouraged us to produce a frank and balanced set of documents and supported us 
throughout, 

Lisa Glaskin and Nancy Burnett, office staff at C*M, Ltinwand ^saociateSj typed 
the copy for the printing of this sumnnary, Joan Fitzgerald edited the material and 
supervised production. 

Throughout the voucher history project, from the imtiol observations to the printed 
manuscript, we encountered and worked with dozens of other people who graced us 
with their enthusiasm^ patience^ humori and conscientiousness, We hope that this 
document and the site histories creditably reflect and serve as some small 
compensation for their contrlbutioni 




William Weber 
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A Brief Summary 



Subject? East Hartford^ Connacticut^ and New Hampshire Vouchar 

Planning Projacts 

Pariod covered: 1973-1976 



Federal sponsor: National Institute of Education 

Reform proposal Education vouchers \vould nnake schools mora responsive 

to parents and chlldreni 

Local outcomei Proposals to apply for funds to impl^ant voucher pro- 

grams were rejected. % 

National implicationi Federal government decided not to sponsor further vouch- 
er efforts- 
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Inrtroduction 



In late spring, 1975, CM, Lainwand AsaociateSy Inc.i a Newtonj Massachusetts^ 
information managennent lirmj hired the authors of this paper as site historians for 
the National Institute oi Education's (NIE) voucher pianning projects in New 
Hampshira and East Hartfordj Connecticut. Their task was to observe major events 
and record decision-making activities in the last year of the projects* 

This paper provides an overview of the New Hampshire and East Hartford voucher 
efforts. For the reader curious about attempts at implementing voucher (or any) 
social theor/t it offers a bird's eye view of the East Hartford and New Hampshire 
experiences* For the reader interested in learning briefly about education 
voucherSj this paper outlines their theory and practice. For the reader unsure 
whether to Jump unprepared Into the site histories^ this paper offers an 
introduction. 

The authors caution the reader that this document is necessarily brief. While it 
faithfully reports the organizations, theories^ historieSi and characters of the East 
Hartford and New Hampshire voucher projects, one cannot entirely understand the 
complexity or the logic of either site without reading the full site histories.* 



p *William M. Weberi History of Education Vouchers in East Hartford, 

^ Connecticut^ The Parerit Choice P ro jecti Febm - January 

1976 r Gordon A. Donaldsoni Jr., Education Vouchers in New Hamp * 
shirei An Attemp t at Free Market Educational Reform (Both 
volumes are available from the National Institute of Education^ 
School Finance and Or|ani2ation Division, Washington^ D,C, 20208.) 
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Voucher Variations 



Introduotion 

The education voucher concept appeared on the American education scene in the 
late 1960s as a schenne for reforming public schools. Advanced by several camps of 
social scientists and adopted by the Office of Economic Opportunity (OEO) and the 
National Institute for Education, the idea first received federal financial support in 
the early 19705, 

By the mid-seventies, East Hartf ord^ Connecticut^ and the state of New Hampshire 
had completed studies of the concept and had proposed operational plans to 
implernent the program* The 1976 rejection of the voucher concept by these two 
sites affectively ended the attempt of the federal governfnant to introduce the 
education voucher experiment to American schools. 

The Voucher Con€#pt 

The education voucher concept used in program design In the New England sites 
was characteriEed by several traltsi 

i. Children would attend a school which they and their parents chose . 

A "voucher'* roughly equivalent in value to the cost of educating a student in a 

neighborhood public school would pay for the student's education at the chosen 

schooli 
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Vouehar Variations 



2* A school's s urvival would depend on Its ability to attract students since 

funds v</ould fellow students to scHqoIs . 
Schaols would cornpate to win vouchers by working toward the goal of parental and 
student satisfaction^ Schools which did not attract sufficient voucher monies might 
need to adopt new practices to recruit students to remain economically viable. 
Through this compatition, It was argued, school quality might rise, 

3, Educational choic es would expand . 

In cases where no school satisfied a group of parents, enterprising educators would 
establish schools to attract vouchers. The programs and philosophies of existing 
schools might similarly diversify in an effort to attract the vouchers of special 
populations of children. 

Private sc hools would participate . 
Under the voucher system, secular and sectarian non-public schools would be ten- 
tatively included with public schools to expand choices and stimulate competition, 

Histofieal Variations^ last Hartford & Naw Hampshire 

The development o£ the voucher concepts described above followed a circuitous 
course. Federal commitments began in 1969, when the Office of Economic 
Opportunity connmlssioned the Center for the Study of Public Policy (CSPP) to 
design models for implemantlng voucher theory and to stimulate local interest in 
the idea. Initially, urban school districts showed the most enthusiasm for the 
experiment. Only one, however, the Alum Rock Elementary School District in San 
Dosei California^ had opted to try vouchers by 1973.* 

Although suburban and rural voucher sites were not top priority for OEO's "soldiers 
against poverty,'- East Hartford and New Hampshire became the last two hopes for 
federal voucher proponents to see their ideas for reform translated into action. 
Both the New Hampshire and East Hartford voucher projects began in 1973 and 
ended In 1976. 

In late spring of 1973, several OEO officials became concerned that the unregulated 
voucher model had not received sulf icient attention. They asked New Hampshire 
Governor Meldrim Thomson to consider experimenting with the model. Amenable 
to the idea, Thonnson involved William P. Bittenbender, Chairman of the State 
Board of Education* By May 1973, the Board had voted to support an unregulated 
voucher experiment and had received funds to begin the project. 

A month later, OEO was dismantled and Its Voucher Office transferred to the new 
National Institute for Education* However, the New Hampshire project became the 
responsibility of HEW-s Assistant Secretary for Planning & Education. It was not 
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*the Alum Rock voucher demonstration was limited to public 
elementary ichooiSi For a concise discussion of Alum Rock, see E. 
Levinsonj "The Alum Rock Voucher Demonstration Three Years of 
Implementationi" April 1976 (available from National Institute of 
Education, School Finance and Organization, Washington, D,C. 
2020S). ^ P 
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until Decembar 1973 that NIE staff assumed major responsibility for the New 
Hampshire project. 

New Hampshire had established an office called the Education Voucher Project in 
the State Department of Education by Oanuary 197^, enlisted seven communities In 
the project by 3une 197«^, and submitted a study and planning proposal by July 197^^. 
The proposal established September 1973 as the beginning of an operational 
unregulated voucher program* 

The data became entirely unrealiitlc. By the time new NiE funds ware received^ 
two of the seven districts had dropped out of the project. The Director of the 
Local Project, created in January 1973 to coordinate planning^ resigned and was not 
replaced until four months later. In August, the study phase "ended," although its 
work was incomplete. Tht result of the subsequent planning phase was a proposal 
that satisfied neither localp statai nor federal requirements. In March 1976, voters 
in each district rejected the voucher program. 

East Hartford voucher discussions had begun in 1973^ following a workshop 
sponsored by the Center for the Study of Public Policy* East Hartford School 
Superintendent Eugene DiggSj who attended the workshopj believed his own 
attempts to introduce open enrollment and school autonomy to his system "^m.^--^' - 
similar to the voucher experiment then being launched in Alum Rock, Calif orrrtij'he 
subsequently initiated voucher negotiations with the federal government. ^J^"^ 

A small 197^ feasibility study was followed by a planning grant awarded in 1975* A 
detailed account of this Parents' Choice Project from February 1975 through 
January 1976 Is provided in the site history. On January 265 1976^ the East 
Hartford Board of Education voted six to two not to apply for federal funds to 
actually implement a voucher program. In February and March 1976, six New 
Hampshire voucher sites also rejected a voucher proposal. 

Comparisons of ihm two Vouchor Modols 4i 

Although both sites were funded by the National Institute of Education, their 
histories follow quite different paths. The differences were not so much the result 
of unique events and personality traits as they were the results of fundamental 
divergences in the conception and implennentation of the voucher idea* Comparison 
of the two sites indicates that the voucher idea spawned multiple and sometimes 
contradictory implications^ 

Voucher Models 

Voucher theory included many possible variations* Academic theoreticians as 
diverse as Milton Friedman and Christopher Jencks were able to define separate 
and often contradictory voucher models* In fact, the federally funded Center for 
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the Study of Public Policy officially recognized seven possible voucher modelsi 
each model, in turrij generated its own set of yariatlons* Thus, voucher debates 
often focused not only on general voucher theory, but upon the particular voucher 
model in question. 

New Harnpshlre's education voucher plans closely resembled CSPP's "unregulated 
modeh" Drawing from economist Milton Friednnan^s notions of an "educational free 
market," the New Hampshire model sought to ma^cinnize competition among schools 
for students and tuition monies. It argued that schools, as suppliers of educational 
strvices, should depend on the satisfaction of parents (educational consumers) for 
their very survivaL The model suggested that vouchers would force schools to 
modify and reform their practices to make their services as effective and cost 
efficient as possible* A constant problem for the New Hampshire site was the 
inability of supporters of the unregulated model theory to agree how the model 
would actually work. 

East Hartford's voucher model was based more on a pragmatic outlook than on 
theories of the economic marketplace or governrTient regulation. Throughout the 
project, economic analogies would be ignored In favor of the belief that parents 
should have the right to choose their children's school. The site's voucher planning 
project was aptly named Parents' Choice. 



Voucher Initiative 

Ail variations of the voucher model stressed the importance of local initiative* 
Federal officials were sensitive to the problefns of Washington's sponsorship of 
grass roots participation. This awareness made them increasingly reluctant to 
dictate how local school districts should implement their voucher models. As a 
result, "local ownership of the idea" became a key NIE phrase. 

New Hampshire's politically conservative Republican leadership carried the 
"voucher ball" early and kept It moving through much of its history. Seven districts 
were originally funded^ after two left the program, a new district was included* 
Planning activities and adminiitrative responsibilities remained at the state level. 
Thus, the voucher project was never divorced from its early federal and state 
identification. 

In East Hartford, the school superintendent was primarily responsible for Intro^ 
ducing and sustaining the voucher concept in the prlnnarily Democratic suburb. It 
was expected that the regular school system would integrate the voucher program 
into its standard operations, as it had other federal programs, such as Title I aid. 
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Site 

Ccntrasis between urban, suburtan^ and rur^l coin muinlties wrfe cften HgMghted 
as rflsti^gLJishiing characttristlcs vouche'r sites. Il^ost yduc^a^ actlv^lty h^d 
f caused ori revlMllzIng urban school districts, "Th^ rural (Mev Hampshire) and 
suburban (East Hartford) %itm off'^re^ the possibility cf ^ssessiiig the yeucher's 
potenti*! In n^w, non-urban settlng&^ 

Beca.ijs& New Harnpshirf's mrly pMronage canr>e fronn stat<e officials In Concord, 
mtjch of th^ ^arly publicity and plarinlrt| done wthout ben&dit cf a silat It toak 
a year siftiply^ to iDcatc school districts wUlmg to parllclpat'^ In a st^dy" of tNe 
vOTcher pl^ni Alih^ugh the staf i trie J hard to find la^rge districts for this purposaj 
none cScsfe tc^ pin tha project*^ Conseqijentiy^ the h3arnpshlr^ voucher sltt 
origiriaU y consisted at s^ven small rtiral and sviburban to^v^nSi t^c of wHch vSthclre'W 
dijrlni| the CDursc of the project* Sventu^Hy, one smalfl c3ty also decided to 
participate^ This^ necessitated m mSddtf-Hv^l or regional admtnl&tratlve structure 
om wNIch vyojJd work v^lth several superlntrndent^j ^cKcol boards, amd 
populations located lA^i thin aforty-mille radius, 

tmt Haftf(Prd^ a lown of 60,005 * oCfer^d a sJnjJa slt^ vgrlth a largely mi ddl^ cJass, 
suburbari» popuJatiori- Ihm proj-ect wpi Imelve only" tf^e Schools v^lthSn Ea#t 
Hartforcl-^ b&lh the large public system and thetwparcchSal elfennentary schoolSi 
TNe voucher ^lannlfig project^ known as Parents^ Cholcai w^s iricorporated i^tc? th ^ 
existing sctrool syateni. 



Growth 

The imp^etus for education voucher reform wa^s oft^n ^le^erf as a hi arch f ^ 
remedy to th^ dilemmas of e^cpa^Jidi.^g schocil enr^llnnari*s in recent dcca^de^, 
Intcrpre^ati'cn of the "failure of vouche^rs" ofte^ hinged difarnatic changes irt th*e 
B7Qsp wh^n school enrollment ^^n^rally declined* Hoi/e%er^ sciuttier^ Wa\^ 
Hampshire'^ school popLilatiori growth \Mas an escceptlon t© thils ge^eraJ trend of th^e 
1970s- Thum^ It of iars a useful point of cofiiparl^on to last f^ar^ford's more typical 
e)cpariarica cf declining cnrollrnerit. 

Th€ Concept &i ycuchers ws InlrocJuced Jn Ne^ Han^psfilr^ arid East H^rtiord a1 
signif icarity different stages In tha jri^wth of tNelr scliool systems^ Southern We^ 
Hampshire's population w^as rapidly gro\iwing* Schools in m^t of the vouched 
districts w^re crowded and financially hartf pr^ss^d. ConSiqtjerillyp educ4tl^na.l 
officials ia\^ the voucher system is a nrieans ^f casing *h^se tocal burdens by all own- 
ing children t& attertd public and private schools ^here space ^as a\rallablei Dis^ 
tricts h^perf t^ "vrcucher student^ omt" and, thereby, atvoL^ financing new bijild- 
ings and Wring ne^ staff for their ov&^n schcol systams. 



la^t Hartford Inad growrt rajifJy ir 1950% and early 1960s when housing develop- 
fnemts i^d #hoppirig rnaUs ^veri bulli oJd tobacco fields^ By the time voucher 
iilfts fceg^n In th^ early^ 19 70^, gast Haitf or^ was preoccupied with declining en- 
Tollm^nt and ^IgNt teachrr rnarl<rtSf Subsequently, tii& popular nriood to\^ard 
cduica^iorial in^cvsllDii in E#iit Hirttard cautious. 



Pri BohmU 

lh& imct thpt Alunn Rock's voucher pragram hm been linnlted to public elementary 
Mhf00l4 nnad^ private sctio^l Ircluilpn In Nw Hampshiri and Bast Hartford much 
rnore cruciai in eslablishlng a "true voucher test." The encouragement of private- 
public scfno^J ccmpetiti&n a^nd sec;tirlar% ichocl participation ^cre among the most 
coritwarsisJ aspects of tht vwchcr jla.n* 

lh& NTew H^impshire parents wuld liaye been ablej with mlniTnal restrictions, to 
'*spien#' their vouchers Im arny public prlv^at^ school within the continental United 
Stales^ Ho^evar^ siTic^ the voucher prDgram would pay transportation only to 
scticols iri areas cc^ntljiu^us with participating districts, the opportunity to exercise 
free choice was Te^lis-cica-Uy limited to sautlnern New Hampshire and nearby 
f^lassachUMtls* VQU(Ther advocates hopei that the program v/culd encourage new 
alternatlv^es wLthin the parllc3pat:lng tftitricti, While critics feared new schools 
^ould uifner in "huck^t^rUr^j'* proponents argued that new schools would relieve 
pot^nt?lal crowding In public ach^cb^ as veil as offer the competition that would 
Instigate Impro^enrierii in alfi schools, 

f^lo such r\W school s^upporcers wart to be fa^nd in East Hartf crd where dwindling 
achcol population m^in* ich^-ol offacl&is were concerned about closing existing 
schools, not aupportln:! ri€w ohm. A goal the East Hartford voucher experiment 
^as to l<eei> studetits In th^ tcwrif thuss priv^ate ichools had to be located in the 
tovM'n liTi ^rd^r tc be eliglbU^ Thi^ lirriltatlon Introduced a new problem* Since East 
Hartford's ^nly private schools Ver^ parochial schools, voucher supporters feared 
thai the federal v^^chiir prc^grsinri wuld fce Mewed as a "front" for federal parochial 
achcol aldi Inl1sdelileratiiQn&sE#ist Hertford's Board of Education was sensitive to 
this const deratLcn an J tl^c v^lri^r^bUtt)^ It lent tNa project, Wlttiout secytar private 
schcol p^rticip^tbiij East Hartford's voucher pragrann might ncit have beera able to 
^It^stantf aSuprenne CoLirt tesiof tlt^ laparatlort of church and stata. 



Tra^dition^ll/s botb tNe National gdiica^ori Miociation and the American Federa- 
tiori of f«ac;hirs Nave lobbied vlg^orousiy agaJnst voucher programs at the federal 
levali Tpie uniffls char|ad ^b»t connpetltlon muld foster educational huckstarisnn 
antf lew^r public ^h^l quality; tltey il^o acknowledged that teachers in 
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participating districts ^ould risk losing their positions if their schools did not 
attract suJUcient nurnberi of students* 

Although the New Hainpshir^ Educatiori Association's Executive Board unanirnously 
rejected the voucht r Idea and carripaigried fiercely against It In 197^, when the final 
votes were taken in 1976 they played little or no roJe. State and local lay leaders 
felt the voucher system '^ould *^*piJt educators on notica" and force them to be more 
effectlyc and efficient* In this regard, the union's opposition to the idea increased 
lay support for vouchers. 

In East Harlford, a teacher unlori subcommittee studied the voucher issue and 
published a pro and con reporti slrce mernbers were divided on the issue. However, 
the East Hartford Educational AsiDciation later conducted a poll which confirmed 
Parents' Choice surveys^ the n^ajarlty of teachers opposed vouchers. Teachers* 
attitudes were nnentioned by several members of the East Hartford Board of Edu» 
cation vhen ihey rejected v^oucher Inplementati on. 

Public Comprehension 

Informing the public about vouchers w^s essential to both political and educational 
considerations. The voucher proposals would have to pass through a political 
process belore applications for ledaral funds could be submitted. Voucher support- 
ers believed that pijblic preisgr€| based on an understanding of the proposalSji would 
benefit their cause, Asiumirig that vouchers did pass their Initial political test, it 
was also argued that the public w^oisld need additional inf ornnation to allow them to 
use and benefit f roni the nt^v syatem* 

In Ne^v Hampshire, citizens of inennber towns never became fully acquainted with 
the voucher program. The Project Office, tardy in public infornnation efforts, 
found that the detail of their public txplanations was so confusing that their infor- 
mation carrpaign was counterprodijctlve* 

In East Hartford, extensive attennpts ^ere made to inform the Board of Education 
and the public about all aspects ol the voucher program. The fact that the major- 
ity of tovr^speople did not have a sophisticated idea of vouchers was perhaps due to 
public apathy and suspicion "new educational ideas" rather than project negli- 
gence. 

Decision Mechanisms 

Federal officials acknowledged tNat the fate of vouchers would be decided in the 
political arena rather than through a philosophical e^camination of the voucher 
concept* The method of decisionmaking was of strategic importance to voucher 
supporters and critics. 
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In Naw Hampshirisp districts* citiienry in a town meeting forum made finaJbudgat- 
ary and educational decisions for thair schools. The District School Boards served 
only as standing connmlttees for these District Meetings* In East Hartiordj the 
nine-member BoaN cf Education made all educational d^cisioriS} while the budget 
required approvaJby ihe lown Council, 

Clearly, tht pollilcs of engineering a voucher vote in the two sites ^ere shaped by 
the demands of "direct democracy" versus "representative democracy,'' In both 
New Hampshire and East Hartford, the voucher proposals were finally rejected, 
each through a different series of decisions. 

The f oliowing tabic sumnnarlzes contrasts between New HampsHre and East Hart- 
ford voucher planning sites* 



CHARACTERISTIC 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


EAST HARTFOR.D 


Model 


Unregulated 


ftegdated 


Initiative 


State 


Local 


Site 


Rural/Multi-site 


Suhurban/Single-site 


Growth 


Increasing 


Declining 


Private Schools 


Sectarian/ 
Nonsectarian 


Stctarian 


Teacher Unions 


Opposed 


Opposed, 


Public ComprahersiQr 


Low 


Low 


Decision Mechanisrri 


District Meeting 


Board of Education 
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Plausible Perspeotiv^s 



Ev#ryon^ as Historian 

Whatever we did about vouchers (at the 
final vote) tonight can be axplalned In one 
way or another by what we did or did not 
do In the dayS| monthSs or yean before. ^ 

- East Hartford Parent 

Any experience as complex and long4ived as the voucher projects in East Hartford 
arid New Hampsliire is prone to numerous and conflicting interpretations. Not 
SLirprislngly, most participants in the tvvo sites viewed history in a way that Justi- 
fied their own efforts. 

One popular yleWj cbservad at the local level in both sites, saw events as part of a 
struggle of hard^vw^orkingi no-frills, common sense folk against highly financed 
Washington social scientists and local professionals who had no stake in the welfare 
of the peopiep SLJspiclons of professional manipulation donninated this perspective* 
Many parents witli only a passing knowledge of the project thought that there were 
hidden motives and hints of federal irresponsibility behind "this voucher thing." 

Other local peopJe who believed in the potential benefits of a voucher program, 
chastisad the pubJlcfor not raliyin| behind it* The population in general, they feltf 
was complacenti people were too narrow-nninded to understand that vouchers 
would enhance their own roles in the education of their children and, thus, the 
quality of schooling* 
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Piaysibia Perspeotlves 




Project personnel In East Hartford and New Hampshire tended toward yet another 
view* They thought of their work as a struggle against all odds to operatlonalize 
the voucher plan. As the possibilities for success dimmed, local project personnel 
elaborated this "underdog history pinning success or failure on the specific strat- 
egies and choices made fay participants* Thus^ the wording of a press release, the 
selection of a consultant, or a presentation to a parents' group took on life or death 
importance, 

Finallyi participants in Washington tended to yiew the experience in both sites as 
tragic. As the probability that the sites would return affirmative answers to 
Washington declined^ disheartened Washington officials mused that "perhaps the 
whole voucher experiment was doomed to falliirt from the start*" Although mil- 
lions of dollars had been pumped into the voucher effort over six yearsj only one 
school district in thm whole country had been persuaded to participate in the ex- 
periment* East Hartford and New Hampshire were the last chances to deinonstrate 
the possibilities of the voucher concept* 

Pour Viawpoints 

The history of the East Hartford and New Hampshire voucher efforts \^as deeply 
affected by the fact that participants' interpretations of events and positions were 
often in conflict* Beyond the immediate perceptions of the participants, four 
general themes characterlEed the contrasting perspectives^ the Parents- Rights 
Viewj the Public Service View} the Research Vl&wi and the Anti-Federalist Viev.* 

The ^rents' Rights View 

A consistent motif In pro-voucher arguments was the idea of returning rightful 
authority over aducatlon to parents* Voucherss in this vieWj could place both the 
freedom to choose schooling and the responsibility for overseeing the process of 
schooling directly in the hands of parents. Those who viewed voucheri in this 
manner tended to feel that professional educators, centralized government^ and 
community elites hold too much power over education. As CSPP originally argued^ 
vouchers were seen as a necessary corrective to a public education systern that 
offered children radically unequal schooling experiences. The time had come to 
equalise every parant's right to an active role in his child's education and every 
child's right to a quality education. 

To the minority who supported vouchers for these reasons, the events of the East 
Hartford and New Hampshire e^cperiences were evidence of the unwillingness of 
those in power to share controL In East Hartf ordi it was the Board of Education, 
school principals, and a majority of teachers who repeatedly and decisively resisted 
the Parents' Choice Project. In New Hanipshirei local school boards^ superintend 



♦The four views presented here are constructs created by the 
authors to classify and Irtterpret voucher activities* The viewpoints 
are not necessarily mutually exclusive^ In the "real world of 
vouchers^" critics' and supporters' views were often ill-defined and 
contradictory.^ 
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dants, and teachers were, In this view, the critical and final barrier to local approv- 
al. 

Dlsconf irrning this critique to some Mtenti several leaders In the project shared 
this vlawpointi Most officials in NiE's voucher offlca, for example, stood behind 
the concept for its potential to "shaka«up" the staid and iinimaginatlve world of 
public education* New Hampshirt's Chairnnan of the State Board of Education saw 
vouchers as an unprecedenled opportunity to cut down the "monopolistic oligopo- 
lies*'* the professional educational fraternity, local school boards, and teachers' 
unions that robbed individuals o£ their personal rights. East Hartford's school 
superintendent, from the ymry startf made vouchers a part of his prograrn to 
decentralize school organkatlonp Involve parents in schools^ and expand the choice 
of educational programs within the district. 

These important but contrciversiai leaders, along with snnall nunribers of parents, 
constituted one of the most outspoken pro-voucher forces in both sites. 



The Public Service' View 

Innproving local schools was a second nnajor theme in participants' responses to 
voucher events, A shorter range, less political perspective than the Parents' Rights 
View, tht Public Service View emphasized the possibilities of funding and 
attracting good students and teachers to one's school* Vouchers seemed a good idea 
from this perspectivai they would allow schools to develop in their own distinctive 
directions and parents to choose more clearly compatible classrooms or schools for 
their children. The prospect of winning a sizeable federal grant was a significant 
motive wderlying this v^ie^* 

Those who supported vouchers on this basis explained the faJlure of the projects In 
a number of ways* Most com m only ^ they believed that the plan designed by 
Voucher officials was needlessly confusingp The consultants, transportation^ bud- 
geting and evaluation designs, and administrative plans were too costly and coni- 
plejc, and simply unnecessary* Bureaucracy and the habit of professional educators 
to obfuscate took the brunt of the blame in this view. The voucher experience 
became^ for these people, ]uit another example of how a simpler constructive idea 
giving a parent a choice annong schools and making schools accountable could 
be bungled by "professional administrators.-' 

Sonie parents, some teachers^ and most school board members tended to hold this 
view of voucher events. During 197^ particularly, when proposal writing and 
funding delays created a long, frustrating waiting period, local participants ques-^ 
tloned the wisdom of "maklni this into such a big thing*" Later, public information 
reports, the voucher jargon, the myriad of consultants' reports, and tfte complexity 
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of tht entire program led local leaders^ parents, and school personnel to wonder 
what had happened to the basic idea of "improving schools." Teachers and 
principals who looked forward to a more precisely articulated curriculum^ a more 
compatibk constituency, and imore funds found the activities of ''the fedsj" CSPP, 
and the j^wject iOffices inef f Icit^nt and off-base. 



The Research View 

A number of major actors in the East Hartford and New Hampshire voucher efforts 
wer^ proiessionally interested in what these experiences could reveal about the 
deli very of educational services in general. The concept of education vouchers had 
existed for many years, yet no fulWledged effort had ever been devoted to "trying 
them out*" East Hartford and New Hampihlre were willing to "try out" vouchers 
with public and private school itudents from kindergarten through high school. In 
addition^ they represented two different voucher models. It was said that if the 
voucher experiences of both sites were carefully documented and evaluatedi 
educalors could learn a great deal that could profoundly effect public and private 
education in the future. 



Those who took an Experimental Research View focused on how the experience 
might be validly recorded and later replicated in other sites. To somej it was very 
important that a clear voucher model be followed in planning and that the logic of 
voucher theory govern most daclsions. When politics, financeSj or convenience 
persuaded participants to make decisions without regard for theory^ those 
interested in voucher research grev^^ concerned. The more the initial design for 
using vouchers changed in East Hartford and New Hampshirei the less interested 
some researchers became. However, not all research oriented participants 
subscribed to this experimental view. 

According to the Demonstration Research View, many voucher variations were 
worth examining- The major problem, from this perspective, was to actually imple- 
ment any one of these voucher models. Until a full-fledged voucher model was 
operational, it would not be clear what its real characteristics, as opposed to its 
thaoretical possibilities, would be. It would be at this later point, according to the 
Denionstratlon supporters, that a more controlled experimental evaluation should 
be considered. 

/Assessing the merits of these cornpetlng research views Is beyond the scope of this 
paper. However^ It is clear that variations of the EKperimental and Demonstration 
Views were held at both the federal and local levels. This lack of consensus about 
how to implement the research did^ however, hamper voucher supporters' attempts 
to articulate clearly and consistently the benefits of their specific proposal. 
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The Anth Federalist View 

Suspicion of federally initiated prograrns was voiced by a majority oi parents and 
education staff in New Hampshire and East Hartford. Skepticism of NIE's 
'•research" interest and cautions against "being bought by federal dolUrs" was 
particularly acute in New Hampshire where local people and state officiiis alike 
viewed the federal governnnent as a careless, silf-interested giant* The air of 
distrust toward Washington created a distance betv^een NIE and CSPP staff and 
local personnel* In New Hampshira, this distance contributed to misunderstandings 
and hostlUties* On-site staff can^e to see "the feds" as uninformed and insensitive, 
and federal staff began feeling that local staff were Incompetent and petty* In this 
atmospherei project staff in New Hampshire andj to a lesser extent, in East 
Hartford were not capable of assuring skeptical citliens of Washington's good 
intentions. 

Oddly enoughj NIE's voucher staff was cognizant of the anti-federal atmosphere 
and, to varying degrees, shared local abhorrence of a strong central government* 
The NIE strategy for developing the East Hartford and New Hampshire sites drew 
heavily from OEO's "grass roots** style* Federal officials consequently encouraged 
local "ownership" of the voucher program* However, they continued to insist on the 
inviolability of some aspects of their prograrn design, such as private school 
participation* To state and local officials, this minced message contributed to a 
belief that the federal agency "doesn't know what it wants." In addition, CSPP, 
which had been hired by NIE to handle much oi the on-site consulting, came to be 
seen as "the federal agent." When NIE and CSPP did not agree or communicate 
successfully, it became even more difficult for local personnel to believe the 
federal presence was reliable and well-informed* 

The anti-federalist suspicions, amplified by mistrust of post-Watergate Washington, 
played large roles, both in confusing the daily work of the planning offices and in 
defeating vouchers when votes were finally taken. 
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In retrospect, we fael several observatldns are particularly instructive for future 
efforts of this nature* 

As participants discussad the plan^ they continually rediscovered that implementing 
vouchers implied radically ne\v practices in school f inancing, educational accounta- 
bility, and parental choice and responsibility* Vouchers could realign political 
control over schools and the rflationship between private and public education. It 
saemed that the voucher Idei itself carried implications so pervasive and 
Dverwheinning that project staff and citizens never fully understood the total 
picture* Public approval was^ of course^ dilf Icult to obtain in this situation. 

However, some members of the voucher staffs believed the projects' mistake was 
revealing too much far-reaching detalU In moving from theory to implementation, 
they posited, one should not display the multiple possibilities of the theoretical 
design to the actors. One ought to operate pragmatically with the actors and await 
the appaarance of secondary and tertiary consequences rather than predict them* 
This strategy had a certain appeal for voucher participants^ as discussions and 
program design often became hopalassly bound up in attempts to plan for a 
seemingly endless series of consaquences. 

Related to the issue of *'trarislatlng theory into practice" in both East Hartford and 
New Hampshire, were problems in matching the agendas of federal and local 
project staff* NIE and, to sonne extent, CSPP approached vouchers as an exciting 
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concept vvorth "testing'* for its possible impact on expanding parental choice in 
education and on redressing the irnbalance between public and private schooling. 
Federal officials did hope that as long as the local sites wanted to pursue other 
purposes within a broad framework of a voucher program^ then most activities 
would be mutually connplementary. East Hartford's superintendent was primarily 
interested in having vouchers serve his interests in decentralization and open 
enrollment. In New Hampshire, the Chairman of the State Board of Education saw 
in the voucher scheme a means to connbat rising unionism and complacency in 
public education's professiorial circles. In both siteSi local citizens hoped that 
vouchers would simply improve schoolSf provide wider choices, and reduce costs* 
However j given the communications and personal difficulties encountered in both 
sites, these diverse ends ware perhaps impossible to serva through a single, contro- 
versial means. 

Perhaps the ultimate irony of these two experiences was that vouchers, a program 
to bring parents a direct role In the education of their children, never stimulated 
much interest or involvement on the part of parents* Both site Iiistories document 
how most parents were never "turned on** by the voucher concept. Those who were 
attracted to the idea were olten later "turned off' by the administrative 
complexity of the voucher program and resistance to private school participation* 

We do not know if vouchers ger se contributed to what both project staffs termed 
"parent apathy," However^ most parents of American public school students do feel 
Impotent about asserting ".hemselves with educational professionals and local 
politicians about any issue. From the voucher projects' perspectives, parents 
simply refused to seize the opportunity to participate more forcefully in their 
children's education. 

Certainly In New Hampshire, where the voucher's fate was decided by vote of 
citizens themselves, parents refused the chance to give themselves new rights and 
responsibilities. In East Hartford, Board members said they rejected vouchers 
because "the people did not want It." 

FinaJly, after much political nianeuverlng and many Ideological confrontations at 
all levels of the projects, a doomsday spirit manifested itself. At the federal level, 
particularly^ where six years of effort had produced only one active voucher site, 
participants continually wondered if the East Hartford and New Hampshire projects 
were simply destined for failure. 

It iSp of course, tempting to speculate on what might have happened had alternative 
strategies been employed* We rause this issue not to proffer our own scenario but 
to question those who are now saying that vouchers were doomed from the start. 
The fallacy of ^ "vouchers as tragedy'' thinking, as we see it, stems from the 
identification of the universe of possible voucher activities as the finite ones which 
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NIEy CSPP, and the sltas happened to use. All too often, thinking in the sites 
seemed oveply determined by the lessons learned from the iederml voucher 
experience in large urban and mostly unsuccessful voucher planning experiences. In 
looking at the rejection of vouchers at the sites we observed, we cannot help 
wondering if the suspicion that "the voucher idea had run its course" did not con- 
tribute to NIE, CSPPj and local displritedness and, ultlmatelyj to failure. 

In any case, the education voucher experiences in East Hartford and New Hamp- 
shire, like those in Alunn Rock and the districts that never reached a viable state, 
opened a broad^basad discussion of public education that is unusual in Itself. The 
projects raised many questions about public school fundings accountability, and 
efficiency* We hope that the records of these experiences — here, in the site 
histories, and in the reports of the participants will stimulate modifications in 
educational delivery systems, even if education vouchers are never fully imple- 
mented or tested 
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